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The worst education which teaches self-denial 
as better than the best which teaches you every- 
thing else, and not that. EArt or STERLING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BLIND HORSE. 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


Wuite the steed that is gallant and gay 
Has the praise that is due to its kind, 

Let a word be said for a poor work-horse,— 
Bolivar, aged and blind. 


Of his friends he has consciousness true, 
And greets them whenever they come, 
His sorrows and joys, affections and needs, 

Expressing in languages dumb. 


In the far-off seasons of youth, 
With vision unclouded and bright 
And limbs unfettered, he bounded away 
With movement easy and light. 


Where the fields of summer were green 
He wandered and pastured at will, 

And drank of the fresh, wild waters that flowed 
From the fountain under the hill. 


When broken to harness and task, 
He followed and pulled with the best, 
Shirking no duty from morning till night, 
Earning his fodder and rest. 


Full well was he known in the town,— 
At dwelling and office and store,— 

As, patiently waiting to part with his load, 
He travelled from door to door. 


And now, though burdened with years, 
While the sense of seeing is gone, 
Under the guidance of master or mate, 

He still jogs cheerily on. 


Long may he keep on his way, 
And be noted again and again, 
Telling his story of courage and trust 
Unto the children of men! 


CAREFUL, NOW, CAREFUL! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK. 


BY LUCRETIA M. GARDNER. 


“~AM was angry. No one would have doubted 
it, as innocent doors were banged without 
respect to them or to Aunt Pris’ sick head. 

She, wise woman, kept her place in the upper 
west room until the fury of the storm was past, 
and then ventured downstairs into the library, 
where the young offender sat, his face, as the 
Germans express it, gloomy as drev Tage Regen- 
wetter, or three days of rainy weather. 

“Tt’s just played out, having to write such trash 

every day; and I’m sick of it! Hush up, will 
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you?” This to the eight-day clock that was me a flogging? Hark! Oh, there’s somebody pointed the first and best friend he ever had. You 

simply doing its duty, yet, like Sam, “onastrike.” knocking! It’s him! It’s him!” Jake whispered, have heard of his splendid record, and how he 
“Just look,— half-past three, and not an idea regardless of grammar. worked to keep up that good name, Samuel Penn. 

yet! Ican never write the stupid things; and no “Sh! Not a word! I'll hide you.” And, When, years after, he wanted to make Mary his 


one wants to read them after I’ve written them! 
Gee! soon ’twill be four o’clock; and what time 
shall I have for fun?” 

Then Aunt Pris ventured to speak. “Sam, it 
sounds to me as if the clock needed winding. 
Will you see?” 

“It’s wound up enough to suit me: it’s going 
fast enough. Great Scott! quarter of four now!” 

Aunt Pris had a quiet way that was soothing to 
ruffled tempers. It was not the first time that 
her ingenuity had been taxed to call out the amia- 
ble side of the boy’s nature. 

“ As if daily themes weren’t dose enough, with- 
out giving us a long composition,” Sam muttered 
on his way to the clock; and, turning the key, 
as if it were the guilty head of his English teacher, 
he wound up the heavy weights, and was about 
to close the door, when Aunt Pris anticipated the 
banging of the mahogany case, and said, “Sam, 
read that inscription.” 

“T’ve read it hundreds of times ” — 

“Doesn’t that give you a hint? ‘Tempus 
fugit, et Jake fugit.’ Read it once again,” she 
suggested. “If you had heard the story from 
your grandmother’s lips, Sam, you would have 
never forgotten it. I was a mite of a girl; but I 
recall, as if to-day, the afternoon she told it to 
me. I had just learned to read, and was spelling 
out everything. Don’t you know how children 
do, when they commence to read? The Latin 
words were a puzzle to me, until your grand- 
mother translated them. ‘ Priscilla,’ she said, 
‘thow’rt fond of fairy stories; but I am an old 
woman, and have real stories in my head, and 
this is to be a true one. We were in what was 
called the living room of the homestead, about 
ready to go to bed. Father, good soul, had just 
finished reading the chapter with the “ blessings,” 
as we children called them, when there came a 
loud knock at the door. We were startled, of 
course; but we had always been taught to control 
our feelings. Father strode to the door without 
a word, and, opening it, found a little fellow, not 
more than ten years old, who fell across the 
threshold, quivering like a leaf. 

«« Please, take me in — anywhere — anywhere 
—just hide me from him,” he gasped. Father 
helped him on his feet, and drew him into the 
kitchen. ‘“ Come, my boy, tell us what’s the 
trouble. Hast been stealing or done something 
thy father did not like?” 

“No, I hain’t anybody. I was sent out from 
the poor-farm, just to try; but, oh, howI ache! 
I’ve jist got to — to ”— 

“<The yoice grew fainter and fainter, and the 
boy sank in a stupor upon the floor. 

“« Well, this won’t do,” father said to the 
women-folks who were looking on. “We must 
not waste any time. Put him up mm Ab’s bed. 
We'll harbor him for the night. He’s a runaway, 
and some one will look him up.” 

“The next day the child could not move, and 
father found the boy’s back was swollen and 
bruised. 

*“<** Now,” he said, “let’s go at this straight. 
Tell me what has happened to thee, make a clean 
breast of it all; and then IJ’ll see what we can do to 
help thee out.” 

««e«There ain’t much to tell.. They called me 
Jake at the poor-farm, and I had a certain num- 
ber; but Mr. Wilkes allers called me ‘Jake.’ I 
took care of the cows, and toted in wood and 
water; but I didn’t have ez much to eat as Rover, 
the big shepherd dog, sir, and yesterday the boss 
caught me jest as I was cutting a junk of meat. 
*T was left from dinner; and, gosh! didn’t he give 


snatching the boy in his arms, father threw off the 
bed-clothes, opened the window, and tossed them 
out into the yard, leaving in the room no trace 
of its occupant. Groping his way downstairs, 
another knock was heard at the door, then followed 
by an angry voice, calling outside. Jake’s face 
became livid with fear; but father walked bravely 
on with his burden right into the living-room, and 
up to the old clock, opened the door, and stood 
the little fellow in the tall case, whispering, “ Don’t 
be frightened. I’ll leave the door open just a 
crack.” And then he strode to the front door, 
and spoke very sternly,— 

“«« What’s the matter? ” 

“«* Open the door, will you? 
away.” 

“<< Well,” father answered, “what if he has? 
What have I to do with it?” But by that time he 
threw open wide the door, and said : — 

“« 'Thee’s welcome to come in; but be as quiet 
as possible, as the family aren’t stirring yet. Do 
I understand thee wishes to search my house? ” 

“The man was ashamed, for father’s manner 
was so courteous it took him off his guard; but 
he said : — 

“«'The boy had a hankering after this place. 
He was forever loafing around here. I caught him 
playing with your colt the other day.” 

“«* Oh, I understand. Well, this is new busi- 
ness for us, but I guess we can stand it. Come 
right upstairs, and look through the rooms, if thee 
likes.” 

“** Some one slept in here, I suppose,” Mr. 
Wilkes said, as they reached the porch chamber. 

"Yes, my wife took in one of the farm hands, 
and carried him through a siege of varioloid” 
(which was a fact, of somewhat ancient history, 
however). 

** Although not at atime when microbes were 
as fashionable as now, Farmer Wilkes was a cow- 
ard, and beat a hasty retreat. After the tour of 
the upper chambers had been made, father led the 
way into the sitting-room, saying,— 

«««« My youngest girl went to bed sick last night; 
and, as there isconsiderable scarlet fever around, 
we thought we’d keep her where it was warm, and 
away from the other children.” 

“*And once again father outwitted_his visitor, 
and Mr. Wilkes turned his back upon the living- 
room and the eight-day clock ticking peacefully 
in the corner. 

«<« Well, I’ve got to give it up,” Mr. Wilkes said, 
after a very thorough search had been made in the 
wood-shed. “There’s another farm the scamp 
used to talk about, across the gully. I'll go there. 
Good-morning, sir.”’ 

“Grandmother Penn said it was not many 
minutes before Jake was released from his tempo- 
rary prison; while Mary, who was supposed to be 
the invalid, spoke from the sofa: ‘Have I got the 
scarlet fever? I don’t feel sick.’ 

"Well, child,’ the shrewd Friend said, ‘ thee 
had just enough spots on thy face to count; and I 
told the ,truth.’ Then, turning to the boy, he 
patted him upon the shoulder, and exclaimed, 
‘Come, Jake, I’ll see what’s the next step.’ 

“Can you guess, Sam? Grandfather Penn was 
one of those minute men not ready to fight for his 
country,— for Friends do not believe in war,— but 
prompt to act when his conscience told him what 
he ought to do. 

“Tt was a happy day for Jake when he found 
his way into the Penn household. Grandfather 
was appointed his guardian, and after a few years 
adopted the boy, and gave him his name, Samuel. 
You know the rest, dear,— how he never disap- 


My boy’s run 


wife, he was not refused.” 

“And that was my mother,” young Sam ex- 
claimed in subdued tones. 

“Do you wonder we yalue that clock with its 
inscription ‘Tempus fugit,’ and underneath ‘ Jake 
fugit,’ Dec. 20, 1800, plainly printed to celebrate 
Jake’s flight from captivity? ” 

“My father and mother, Aunt Pris! A word 
to the ugly ought to be enough. I don’t need to 
go far from home for material for my composition. 
Thanks, Aunt Pris.” And Sam broke into a merry 
whistle, while that sweet woman knew “all was 
well.” 

When, a few weeks later, the first prize was 
given to the writer of the essay, “ Grandfather’s 
Clock,” Aunt Priscilla, Samuel Penn, and the 
eight-day clock shared equally in the triumphs of 
the day. © 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SONG OF FAITH. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Stitt, still, thou guidest them, O Lord, 
Who seek Thy soul-lit way, 

Who listen to Thy inner word 
Of cheer from day to day. 


Still, when the path seems dark and lone, 
When clouds of doubt arise, 

Thy voice dost call them to their own, 
And clear their shadowed skies. 


Still do Thy followers endure 
The hardships and the strife, 
With faith that maketh them secure 
Against the ills of life. 


Still doth hope’s trumpet-call inspire 
Thine hosts to persevere, 

To reach the realm of their desire,— 
Thine holy spirit-sphere. 


Still, still, Thou comfortest, O Lord, 
When loss and pain are borne; 
Thou sendest solace as reward 
To them who kindred mourn. 


Still are Thy children blessed, who seek 
The kingdom of Thy heaven; 

Still, Lord, unto Thy lowly meek 
Thy Love and Life are given. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BUNCH OF SWEET-PEAS. 


In Two Parts.— Part IT. 
BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


T was so long since any one had spoken to her, 
so long since any child had thought of her 
or done anything but laugh at her; and now 

this little one had come with a gift and a smile. 

Poor Dame Turner! Polly was not afraid of 
her any more. The kind baby face was full of 
pity as she laid her chubby brown hand on the 
lace cap, and said with tears in her own eyes: 
“Oh, don’t cry. I didn’t mean to make you cry. 
I have lots of ‘em at home, and I thought you 
might like some; but I didn’t mean to make you 
Cryiem 

The old woman raised her head. “Bless yer 
pretty face! It was for joy I was a-weepin’. 
No one has been kind to old Dame Turner for 
these many years.” 


“Oh, it wasn’t anything,” said Polly. “I’ve got 
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lots and lots of sweet-peas, and you didn’t have 
any, so I just thought I’d bring you some.” 

“Bless ye!” replied the dame. “And whose 
young’un be ye?” 

“T’m Malcom Stone’s little girl, Polly; and I 
raised these sweet-peas in my very own garden,” 
answered the child. 

“Ah, little one! what made ye think of a poor 
old woman like me?” the trembling voice of the 
dame asked. 

“IT—I was kind of afraid at first,” faltered 
truthful Polly; “but ’m not afraid now, and 
I'll bring some more flowers if you like,” she 
added. 

“Do come again, child: you bring the sunshine 
with ye. I ain’t seen a sweet-pea in this house 
since I had a little girl like you, an’ there ain’t a 
child has come and spoke to me since little Ellen 
died.” 

The old dame was weeping again; and Polly, 
not knowing what to do or say to comfort her, 
stood anxiously by, the tears welling into her.own 
eyes and the rosy lips trembling with pity. But 
the old woman looked up soon, and said, half- 
smiling, as she wiped the tears away with her 
apron: “Yer eyes look powerful familiar, child. 
Yer mother was Molly Gray, weren’t she? When 
she were a pretty-faced young’un, like you, she 
used to play with my Ellen. I can see them sit- 
tin’ in the doorway now.” And her voice trembled 
tenderly. 

‘Mother said she used to know you,” said Polly, 
glad to say something that might prove comfort- 
ing; and then she added hesitatingly, “Was 
Ellen the little girl she used to play with? ” 

“Yes. They used to trot around here with 
their rag babies an’ keep house, just as you play 
at home, I s’pose. I used to let ’em have a tea- 
party sometimes, an’ they was so proud to act just 
as big folks did.” And the old woman smiled, and 
glanced at the sunny doorway as though she 
saw two golden-haired children “keeping house” 
there now. 

Polly moved slowly toward her. “If you like,” 
she said shyly, “I’ll come and play here with my 
rag doll sometimes; and you might pertend I was 
your little girl.” 

The dame caught the little sun-browned hands 
in hers, and answered, with happy tears filling 
her dim old eyes: “Ah! little Polly, do; an’ tell 
yer mother old Dame Turner ain’t goin’ to be sour 
an’ shut herself up any more, but she’s goin’ to be 
like other folks. An’ she wants to look agin into 
the blue eyes of the pretty ’un who used to play 
on this same door-step with little Ellen. Would 
she come an’ see me, do yer think? ” 

* Oh, yes,” replied Polly, dropping a kiss on 
the wrinkled cheek and smiling again. “I’m sure 
she will, and I’ll come with her. I think I’d 
better go now; but I'll come again. I’m glad you 
liked the flowers. Good-by.” 

They went to the door together, and Polly 
turned at the gate to smile and wave her hand. 

Dame Turner watched the little girl out of 
sight, and even then she did not close the door. 
She flung it wide open, that the sunshine might 
come in; and she opened the blinds of the two 
little windows. 

On a high shelf of her cupboard there stood a 
cherished blue pitcher. This she took down, and 
carefully arranged in it the bunch of sweet-peas. 
The mantel had to be dusted then, and the pitcher 
placed in the centre of it; and the sweet, pure 
flowers smiling at her made the room appear so 
dingy that the old woman seized a broom and 
began to sweep it. And — will you believe me?— 
she actually crooned an old song to herself as she 
worked about. Then, when she chanced to glance 
in the cracked mirror over the mantel and saw 
her old cap, she untied the soiled strings, and took 


that off; and soon it was washed clean, and out 
on the grass, drying. Then Jake’s supper had to 
be prepared; and, when it was ready, she set the 
pitcher of sweet-peas in the centre of the table. 

The cap was dry, and must be ironed after this; 
and she found a purple bow to adorn the front 
of it. 

“TI don’t know what makes me feel so like 
riggin’ up,” she said to herself with a little chuckle, 
as she adjusted the cap on her head and fastened 
a white kerchief about her throat. ‘“Seein’ that 
little ’un kind. 0’ made me feel as though I was 
goin’ to a weddin’ or somethin’. Bless her 
heart!” And the streaked black dress received 
a brushing, the gray and purple shawl was shaken 
out; and, when Jake came home to supper, he 
found his mother waiting in the doorway for him, 
with a smile on her face and a pleasant greeting 
upon her lips. 

“Ho, mother!” he exclaimed, as he entered the 
old room where his head nearly touched the low 
ceiling. “ You’ve been slickin’ up a bit, hain’t ye? 
And where did ye get yer posies? ” 

“ve had a visitor,” replied the dame, proudly ; 
and, as he ate the corn-cake she had made, remem- 
bering his fondness of it as a boy, Jake’s mother 
told him of Polly’s visit. 

When she had finished, there was an expression 
of mingled pleasure and chagrin on Jake’s usually 
good-natured face; and he arose from the table, 
and stood in the doorway without saying a word. 

Poor Jake! He had led a lazy sort of life; 
and now, when he saw his old mother’s pleasure 
over the attention paid her by a little child, he was 
touched with remorse. 

If he had made the place more neat and cheer- 
ful, would not people have come oftener to see 
his old mother? Why should not his mother have 
a flower garden of her own? All the other cot- 
tages had gardens. 

Jake could find no answer to these questions 
but his own lazy neglect; and, as he thought of 
all his mother had done for him, and of the pleas- 
ant little supper they had just eaten together, he 
straightened himself up, and said, half aloud: “Ill 
go to Malcom to-night, and ask him to give me 
work. He’s always ready to help a fellow when 
he’s down. See if my mother don’t have sweet- 
peas of her own another year.” And he pulled his 
hat over his eyes with a determined air, and started 
for Malcom’s cottage. 

The old dame cleared away the tea things, and 
then, with her knitting, sat down by the open 
window; and on the sill she placed the bunch of 
sweet-peas. 

The sun had sunk behind the pine-trees, and 
the waters and the skies were radiant with every 
hue; but the old woman looked from the sunset 
clouds to the flowers, and every color was reflected 
there. 

And, as she looked, the dim old eyes were filled 
with tears, and the withered lips whispered a 
fervent prayer for little Polly. 

Somebody else was watching the sunset clouds 
that night. 

Over at the doorway of Malcom’s cottage a 
little heart was beating very happily under the 
pink calico; and a little girl was wondering what 
made all the world seem so glad and beautiful. 


Tue Enp. 


The object of punishment is prevention from 
evil. It never can be made impulsive to good. 
Horace Mann. 


Whenever you are sincerely pleased, you are 
nowrished. The joy of the spirit indicates rts 
strength. All healthy things are sweet-tempered. 

EMERSON. 


PANSY SONG. 


OPEN your eyes, my pansies sweet, 
Open your eyes, open to me. 

Where did you get your purple hue? 
Did a cloud smile as you came through? 


Open your eyes, my pansies sweet, 
Open your eyes, open to me. 

Did a little sunbeam bold 

Kiss on your lips that tint of gold? 


Open your eyes, my pansies sweet, 
Open your eyes, open to me, 
Driving away with face so true 
The chilly winds and wintry hue. 


Whisper to me, O pansies sweet, 

Tell me, oh, tell me, in rustling low. 

Then, as I bend with listening ear, 

Your cheerful voice I plainly hear. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SUSIE AND HER PET LAMB. 


BY LYDIA B. HART. 


AR, far away in a country where people live 
at a long distance from each other and 
where the whistle of a locomotive is never 

heard, there lives a little girl with her father and 
mother. Her name is Susie. Susie meets other 
little girls and boys at school, but seldom visits 
them, because they all live so far away from her 
home. 

Little Susie is very fond of pets. We need 
not say her pets are very fond of Susie, because 
we know, if children are loving and kind to their 
pets and playmates, they are surely loved by them. 

Little Susie’s papa had a large flock of sheep, 
and one day he brought a dear little lamb 
from the flock for Susie to take care of. This 
baby lamb was not strong enough to go off and 
nibble grass with the older sheep. 

At first the lamb was afraid of Susie; but ina 
few days he would follow her all about, eat from 
her hand, and try to poke his soft nose into her 
pocket to find kernels of corn she playfully con- 
cealed there. They became great friends. The 
lamb grew rapidly. His woolly coat grew thicker 
and longer every day, and promised to repay his 
dear friend Susie, in good, warm mittens and 
blankets, for all her loving care; but Susie did 
not think of any pay for her kindness, because 
she loved her lamb. And, besides, good children 
are always happy when they are doing good and 
making others happy. 

The little lamb was quite ready, when the warm 
days came, for the shearers who brought their 
great shears to cut off his long, heavy coat. He 
was glad to skip about in the sunshine without it, 
just as children enjoy having their hair cut in 
summer-time. Susie’s papa carried the wool away 
to a large mill where it was washed and carded,— 
which means it was combed smoothly,— and then 
woven into mittens for Susie to wear to school 
in winter and a blanket for her little bed. After 
a while the little lamb had grown into a fine, large 
sheep, and could go with the other sheep; but 
he would always jump and frisk away from the 
flock to follow Susie whenever she called him. He 
knew his name, “ Little Baa-Baa.” 

Every year something for Susie is made of his 
fine, white wool; and Little Baa-Baa seems really 
to know it, for he skips about more joyously 
whenever she wears anything new made of his 
winter coat. 

Susie loves her Little Baa-Baa, as she still calls 
him, though he is a large sheep; and he is just as 
fond of Susie now as when he was a little baby 
lamb. They often frolic together, and I wish the 
dear little children who read this story could see 
how happy they are. 


| Bo 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MEMORY. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Wuen the autumn fruit is red, 
When the wheat will rustle clear, 

Then the feet of memory tread — 
In the gardens of the year. 


Back it wanders to the spring, 
When the May with face so bright 

Brought the bluebirds here to sing, 
And the lovely flowers of light. 


Then it seeks the summer days, 
With its roses white or gold, 

Finds the laughter and the praise,— 
Merry months in hearts enfold! 


When the fruit is on the tree, 
And the reapers in the field, 

Memory will past beauty see, 
And her wizard sceptre wield! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NELSON’S VISIT TO THE 
ICE-BRIDGE. 


BY ANNIE PRESCOTT BULL. 


“ AMMA,” asked Nelson Tracy, 
“how can people live in a house 
in the middle of a river?” 

Mrs. Tracy understood at once that 

Brother Ralph had been teasing Nelson 


SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN GIRLS IN CHINA. 


a little; and she answered, “I will show 


you to-morrow as it will be Saturday.” 

Nelson was very curious, and had great expecta- 
tions of seeing a house in the middle of a river. 

Nelson lives in Buffalo, an hour’s ride from 
Niagara Falls; and at one o’clock on Saturday, 
after an early luncheon, he started with his mother 
to see the “ ice-bridge.” 

They went on an electric car, or “trolley,” as 
they say in the West. 

There were some adventures on the way. Once 
their car almost ran into another, coming toward 
them on the same track. That was awkward. 
The motorman grumbled because he had not been 
told at the switch, but he had to back his car to 
get onto the other track. 

Just before Niagara Falls was reached, the car 
stopped short. The motorman and conductor 
pounded and tinkered, but to no purpose. There 
was water in the motor; and there the car had to 
stand until another car came up behind, and pushed 
it into town. 

Nelson hurried with his mother across Prospect 
Park to the bank of the big river, and there saw 
what is called the ice-bridge. 

Some people expect to see a literal bridge with 
pillars, railings, and supports. Instead they see 
the river frozen straight over below the Falls, but 
it is wonderful that such swiftly flowing water can 
freeze. 

Nelson saw the little houses built in the middle 
of the river; but they were on the ice, which was as 
firm as a rock. 

The day of Nelson’s visit was early in March 
and there was a thaw in progress; but it did not 
affect the ice-bridge, and the little houses remained 
there until April. 

The people in them take photographs of the 
visitors, and sell souvenirs of the Falls. In some 
places the waterfall itself seems frozen, looking 
like an icy veil. On acold bright day the spray 
freezes on everything, spectators included, and 
makes a sight like fairyland. 

Nelson and his mother stood on the bank high 
above the ice-bridge, and they saw a man walking 
about on it with his umbrella raised to keep off the 


spray. He looked, at that distance, as tiny, Nel- 
son said, as one of Mr. Tudor Jenks’ queer little 
men in his book at home. 

An inclined railway carries people way down to 
the frozen river, but it was stopped for repairs 
that day. There are also steps leading down; but, 
as they numbered two hundred and fifty-one, Mrs. 
Tracy did not care to attempt them. 

She took Nelson for a sleigh-ride around Goat 
Island instead. There he saw beautiful ice grottoes 
and lovely shapes in snow, and almost hoped for a 
glimpse of the little ice spirits at work arranging 
the brilliant crystals. 

On their way back to the car Mrs. Tracy 
allowed Nelson to stop at one of the many shops 
where Indian curiosities are sold. There Nelson 
saw dolls that looked “ exactly like Pocahontas.” 

Indian women make a variety of things for sale 
in these shops. The ornamentation is usually of 
bright-colored beads. Nelson admired the chamois 
moccasins. These were warm and pretty, and he 
bought a“ baby pair” to take to little Walter. He 
bought for himself a pop-gun with a picture of 
the Falls on it. No pop-guns seem to have quite 
as loud a “ pop” as those Niagara Falls guns. 

The thaw had increased to such an extent that 
on the way home they came to a place where for 
rods there was no sign of a track because of the 
flood. The car ploughed on as though in the 
midst of a river. Nelson said that he felt as 
though they were in some queer kind of a boat, 
and he was glad when they “reached the shore” 
and the track became visible. 

Nelson reached home in time for supper, with a 
great deal to tell Walter and his father, but the 
great thing was the huge, dazzling icicles Walter 
saw, hanging from the eaves of the Falls; bigger 
than any he ever saw at home on the roof. 


The less power a man has, the more he ltkes to 
use tt. J. Perit-Senn. 


Pretension is nothing: power is everything. 
WHIPPLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FABLE. 


BY D. L. MAULSBY. 


“6 “HERE was once a vase that bore a pretty 
pattern upon a delicately tinted ground; 
and, as it stood upon the mantel-shelf, it 

looked about upon the other vases in the parlor, 
and said to itself that it was really the most beauti- 
ful of all. One day the maid, after putting the 
parlor to rights, left the vase turned so that the 
side which had been toward the wall was now 
toward the centre of the room. When the mis- 
tress came in, she said : — : 

“There! That cracked vase is turned the 
wrong way. I knew I should have trouble with 
it when I put it with the rest.” 

And she turned the vase about as it had been 
before. 

Now the vase had not known that it was cracked, 
and it never quite got over the knowledge of it. 

“Of what good am I?” the vase used to say. 
“T am cracked. I cannot hold anything. I wish 
I might be smashed to pieces! ” 

But another day the mistress of the house came 
in with a bright idea. She filled the vase with 
earth, and planted a geranium init. And the vase 
was set by the window, where the sun fell upon it 
and the growing flower all day long. 


DAISY. 


USED to live in Europe; but now I live in 
New England and elsewhere, too. 
In France they call me Marguerite, which 
means a pearl. 
Daisy is really Day’s eye. 
so many nice things about me. 
But the farmers usually do not like me. I am 
sorry; for I think I can make the meadows so 
pretty,— just as if a June snow had fallen, all 
soft and white, and dotted with little golden stars. 
My last name is Bellis. That is from the Latin, 
and it means “ pretty.” 


The poets say ever 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MOTHER’S LESSON. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


You have taken the flower to pieces, 
And very learnedly told 

The name of each part from root to crown, 
From calyx to heart of gold; 

But say, do you think, my darling, 
That all of the learned men, 

Who have taught you to treat lovely flowers so, 
Could put it together again? 


You chased a butterfly, love, this morn: 
I was watching you at your play. 

You only bruised it, and brushed the down 
From its beautiful wings away. 

But could any surgeon, my darling, 
Reset those delicate limbs, 

Or restore the beautiful golden bloom 
That you spoiled for your idle whims? 


The butterfly and the pink, dear, 
At best, they were transient things; 
And flowers will bloom, and butterflies 
Still float upon golden wings. 
But, love, remember, the bloom of truth 
Once brushed from your soul away, 
Or an impure word, will leave a scar 
That will last for many a day. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ESSIE’S FIRST LOBSTER TRIP. 


BY ADA C. BOWLES. 


66 OW, David Cole, be you goin’ to let them 
| \ children haul lobster pots ’thout you? I 
sh’d think you’s crazy!” Aunt Betsy’s 
floury hands were lifted in distress from her pie- 
making as she spoke and held there appealing, while 
her motherly face wrinkled itself into a network of 
worry. Tom and Essie were half-way to the 
landing before Uncle David took his pipe from his 
mouth to answer. 

“Now, mother what’s the use to fret yer soul for 
nothin’? Them children’s spent half their time in 
or on the water sense they was babies. Tom’s 
like a fish in the water, knows all about a boat; 
an’, as fer Essie, ye sh’d see her dive, mother, an’ 
swim under water! 

“Then, agin, mother, don’t ye see the harbor’s 
like a mill-pond to-day, an’ Tom’s on’y goin’ to 
haul the lobster pots off Black Rocks, an’, if he gits 
a good haul, they’ll be in in no time, — ’fore you git 
yer pies baked, I dare say. But I told Ton, if 
the’s no lobsters to speak of in the pots, they 
might row out by the bar and fish for cod a little; 
for I feel’s if I’d like a little chowder. So don’t 
worry if they’re long gone.” 

Uncle David turned, and, going into the little 
workshop in the yard, his voice was heard growl- 
ing out an old sea ditty between his shut teeth, 
with saw or hammer accompaniment; for Uncle 
David was the neighborhood jack-of-all-trades 
and fisherman, as the mood or shore work deter- 
mined. 

But Aunt Betsy was never comfortable when 
either of the children was on the water without 
the father or Uncle David. The father had been 
for two months absent “down in the bay,” which 
meant among the mackerel fleet in the far-off 
Bay of Chaleurs. Tom and Essie, his motherless 
children, had been taken to the home of his brother 
Dayid on the death of their mother; and, as this 
occurred when both were quite young, they have 
but dim recollections of any other home. 

And a most welcome addition they were to the 
childless home of the uncle and aunt, who loved 
them as they had loved the two little girls over 
whose graves the grass of many years had grown. 


A YOUNG PREACHER. 


What a joy to Tom to fulfil the long-ago made 
promise to Hssie to take her with him to haul the 
lobster pots as soon as Uncle David could be made 
willing! The consent of Aunt Betsy was not to 
be expected, and only by a chance word on the 
tongue of the departing children was she made 
aware of the conspiracy against her peace. 

“Where’s that box of plugs, Essie? ” 

“T squeezed it way up in the bow, Tom; but I 
hate to think you’re going to stick them in the 
poor lobster’s claws. Must you, Tom?” And 
Essie’s sweet face grew sober. 

“Well, what do you think o’ letting the lobsters 
pull each other all to pieces, if I don’t plug ’em? 
Lobsters are the wust fighters you ever saw; and 
that little bit o’ wood stuck in the side o’ the little 
claw won’t let their claws shut, and so saves their 
eyes an’ feelers and tails and claws.” 

“ Allright, Tom, you know what’s best; an’ you’re 
not cruel, like Ed Watkins. Can’t I steer now, 
Tom, so you won’t have to turn round? ” 


“T don’t!” said Tom, stoutly. ‘“On’y country 
fellers do that. I just git the bearin’s, and fix on 
somethin’ on shore that’s right over the stern, and 
pull ahead. But you can steer, ’cause you like it, 
and you want to keep yer hand in.” 

And the little slender hands on the long steering 
oar showed good training. And Essie’s blue eyes 
never shone brighter than when Tom praised her 
skill. 

But Tom had to take in his oars and roll up the 
wide sleeves of the blue-checked shirt of Aunt 
Betsy’s handicraft. 

“Some day, Essie, you must take a reef in these 
sleeves,” said Tom. ‘“They’re just like bags. Uncle 
David says they fit like a shirt on a bean-pole.” 

“They’ll drop off some day, Tom: they’re get- 
ting ragged now. Poor Aunt Betsy’s telling 
Uncle David about this time that we’re ‘down in 
the sunless retreats of the ocean’ (that’s in the 
piece she speaks to us), I guess, don’t you, Tom?” 

“Well, I tell you now, sis, Aunt Betsy’s all 
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right. Mr. Mason walked over to the harbor with 
me last week, an’ he told: me how bad she felt 
when her two little girls died .o’ scarlet fever in 
the same week; and he said folks thought she’d 
lose her mind ’t one time. Then just before our 
mother died, when her youngest brother — the one 
I was named for—was drowned, coming from 
Callao round the Horn,— knocked right overboard 
in an awful gale by a big sea,—she had a dreadful 
sick spell, she mourned so for him.” 

“That’s what makes her hate the sea so, I 
think,” said Essie, leaning over the side of the 
dory and looking into the blue depths. 

“ But we can’t feel that way, Tom, can we? Oh, 
I love it! Seems to me that I wouldn’t mind 
being drowned in it, I love it so.” 

“Well, you would if you thought you were 
really going down, down, never to come up,” said 
Tom, pulling away again at his oars. “I remember 
once, when I was out fishin’ with Uncle David, 
and I caught my foot in a line as I was goin’ to 
shift seats to row; and over I went. By gracious! 
I thought I’d never git to the top of the water 
again.” : 

“Well, you’d have to come up if you kept your 
mouth shut, you know, and didn’t get water into 
your lungs,” said Essie, wisely. “Look, Tom! 
isn’t that one of your pots right ahead? ” 

“Yes, that’s one. Now keep that on the star- 
board side; and we’ll pull on to the third, and haul 
that pot first.” 

The third pot buoy was soon floating alongside ; 
and, taking in his oars, and telling Essie to throw 
her weight upon the other side, Tom began to haul 
up the heavy pot. The dory seemed almost ready 
to turn bottom upwards when the pot reached the 
surface, heralded by many ejaculations from Tom. 
Just now they were eloquent in Hssie’s ears of a 
marvellous haul of lobsters, and not the least 
chance of her haul of a ten-pound cod off by the 
bar; and she had promised Uncle David that. 

“© ginger! look at old grandfather, Essie,” 
cried Tom, as he dexterously drew from the open 
door of the pot an enormous lobster, with wildly 
waving and clashing claws. A sudden twist of the 
broad tail, and the lobster, with eyes that seemed 
to Tom full of wicked purpose, closed its armored 
claw upon the loosened, flapping sleeve of the 
boy’s shirt with so sharp a nip of the arm within 
that Tom let go his hold upon the pot of lobsters. 
Seeing it about to sink, with its door open for the 
ready escape of the captives, he made a quick 
dash to close the pot, when over went the dory 
and down went Tom, with the huge lobster mak- 
ing desperate efforts to wrench itself free of the 
sleeve, which, fortunately giving way, was carried 
to the depths below as a flag of the enemy so de- 
feated, to be made the occasion, doubtless, of 
much bragging in the haunts of lobsterdom, to 
which the open pot and the boy were travelling 
in company down, down, down, yet, as Tom well 
knew, to rise again as quickly. No thought of 
peril for himself had gone down with him; and, as 
he rose swiftly to the surface, but one thought 
filled his head. Too much accustomed to deep 
diving to feel alarmed on his own behalf, his 
whole thought was for Essie. Poor ten-year-old 
Essie,— where was she? Was she imprisoned 
under the overturned dory? Was there air 
enough for her to breathe until he could reach 
her? Would she in fright open her mouth as she 
went down and drown? How many such ques- 
tions rushed into his mind before the surface was 
reached! Up he came under the dory himself, 
but no Essie was there. Out like a flash, dashing 
the water from his eyes, treading water and 
searching the sea! What was that bit of green on 
the water a few feet away? Jissie’s gingham sun- 
bonnet! A few rapid strokes, and he was beside 
it, and thanking God that in it was still Hssie’s dear 


' But wasn’t I glad when yer eyes opened! 
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face. The lips were tightly closed, but so were 
the eyes. Was she dead? His arm was round 
her limp form; and with the other he began to 
swim for the boat, drifting with the tide away. 
To intercept it thus burdened was not easy. An 
oar — Hasie’s steering oar — floated to his hand. 
He slipped it under one of her arms, and held 
both to his side. He met the fleeing boat, and 
grasped the dragging painter, held it with his 
teeth, and threw his arm across the bottom of the 
dory. Was there no rescuing fisherman at hand? 
But, oh, joy greater than sight of sail or sound of 
oar,— Essie opened her eyes !— yes, and her white 
lips, too, to Tom’s greater delight, and said, “I 
did keep my mouth shut, Tom, didn’t I?” 

And Tom laughed and cried in the same breath, 


and said: “O Essie, I thought you was dead, you . 


was so long a-comin’ to. Do you think we can 
right the dory? There’s lots of air under her. 
But your voice sounds queer. Can you holler?” 
And Essie tried, and Tom grew quite gay at the 
sound. “Keep kicking or treading water, Essie, 
so you won’t get chilled; and rest a bit. My! 
ain’t I glad the tide’s runnin’ out? It’s so much 
warmer. And just think if this was cold weather 
instid 0’ hot!” 

“T feel all right now, Tom,” said Essie, bravely, 
though there was a little quiver still in the voice. 

“Well, then, you just stay right here by the 
bow an’ hold on, an’ ’ll get hold o’ th’ stern; an’, 
when I say th’ word, we’ll try to turn her. An’ 
see here now: we'll turn ’er ’ginst the tide, fer 
that ’ll help us, runnin’ under. Just the way to 
keep the water out, an’ right ’er, too. All ready! 
One, two, three! Over she goes!” 

And over she did go; and two draggled chil- 
dren, screaming with delight at their success, 
clambered in. What to them the foot or so of 
water in the bottom? The box which had held 
the plugs in the bow was still wedged there, 
though the little pegs were floating about at the 
mouth of the harbor by this time, together with a 
good pair of oars. But Tom had never let go his 
hold of the steering oar until the righting of the 
boat required both hands, and it was but a few 
strokes of good swimming then to recover it. 
With the box for bailing in place of the wooden 
scoop, going to sea on its own account, the dory 
was freed of the water. . 

Over and over each recited the peculiar feelings 
and thoughts of the unexpected descent into the 
sea as Tom sculled the boat homeward. 

“When you told me, Tom, to look, I just bent 
over the least mite to you just as that great claw 
snapped at your arm; and you hollered, an’ then 
I was goin’ head first into the water after the 
lobster pot. And I struck my head on it, and 
then I didn’t know anything till I found you hold- 
ing me up. ButI said to myself, when I found I 
was goin’, ‘Keep your mouth shut, and don’t 
breathe,’ just as I say to myself when I dive.” 

“That’s it,” cried Tom. “You was kind 0’ 
stunned, an’ that kep’ ye from gettin’ scared. 
Good 
gracious! what will Aunt Betsy say?” said Tom, 
soberly. “We'll have to tell her, fer we show 
we’ve been overboard. Then we’ve lost Uncle 
David’s new oars, and some lines and other things 
out o’ the dory.” 

“Yes,” assented Essie, “ we must tell.” 

And tell they did. From the crowns of their 
heads to the soles of their feet they told, as Aunt 
Betsy, watching and worried, met them at the 
gate. Without a word, she gathered them into 
her motherly arms; and, when she released them, 
her blue gingham was very damp with salt water, 
not all of which came from the innocent-looking 
sea. Nor would she hear a word till both were 
dry and mightily warmed by a cup of hot ginger 
tea. And, after the story, she said no word; but 


she looked so straight and so long at her good 
husband that Uncle David said hastily: “ Mother, 
mother, the dinner ’ll be all cold; and Tom and 
Essie look half-starved.” And, as they seated 
themselves about the old-fashioned round table, 
Tom humbly said,— 

“We're awful sorry, Uncle David, that we lost 
your new oars and lines and things.” And Uncle 
David stopped in the piling of Aunt Betsy’s 
goodies upon the boy’s plate, and drew his red 
hand across his redder eyes as he said : — 

‘*“Hang the oars an’ the whole kit o’ things lost, 
so long as I see your two faces over this old table 
again! I wonder-it don’t git up and dance its legs 
off just to have your four legs under it, an’ 
*twould if ’twasn’t so plaguey wooden.” 


A great many men, tf put in the right position, 
would be Luthers and Columbuses. CHAPIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PHANTOM FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. A. F. SAWTELLE. 


Bursive the path I walked to-day, 
Myriad spirits graced the way. 
Transparent globes in silvery white, 

I touched them, and they took their flight. 
Whither they went I was not told, 
Perhaps in quest of shining gold. 

I saw them float upon the air, 

Without a fear, without a care. 

Kind earth will take each little form, 
And shelter them from cold and storm. 
Their resurrection morn next spring 
Will come with birds upon the wing. 
Upspringing in the grass next May, 
Gay dandelion will find her way. 
Within the earth she’s found her gold, 
Where hidden treasures lie untold. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A VISIT TO THE “ACRE.” 


BY CLOVER. 


T was a calm, beautiful afternoon, the sky was 
serene, not a cloud broke the broad expanse 
of celestial blue, the trees were swaying to 

and fro in the gentle winds. 

How happy and cheerful Daisy seemed as she 
hastened down the great stone steps and out to the 
broad avenue, eager to meet her friend and carry 
out their long-talked-of plan! 

As her mother sat looking out of that beautiful 
and grand mansion where everything that her 
daughter had ever asked had been granted her, 
she wondered what made Daisy so changed within 
the past few weeks, — she not only seemed so bright 
and happy herself, but the whole place seemed to 
have new life and vigor. 

Something was evidently on the child’s mind 
that was of great interest. What could this be? 

Daisy had passed far out of sight from her 
mother when she met her dear friend, Velma. She 
was equally happy. They had no sooner ex- 
changed greetings, when their great subject was 
being discussed again. 

“ What a lovely time we shall have!” said Daisy ; 
“and mamma knows nothing of our plans. And 
what sights we shall see, Velma! Think of those 
dear little children, in such homes, without any 
fire or clothes! ” 

“And perhaps no food,” interrupted Velma, 
with a doubtful shake of her pretty head. 

They had never known of the poverty of the 
world until one day Daisy’s nurse was telling a 
story of a poor little girl and her brothers and 
sisters. After questioning and finding out all she 


could from nurse, she told Velma; and they then 
decided to start their little missionary work. 

They wandered and walked until finally they 
reached what was called the “Acre.” And such 
sights as they had never dreamed of met their eyes. 
To see poor little children in such dirty, dirty 
dresses look at them in astonishment, and even a 
little crowd began to follow after them ! 

Soon a little, dingy fellow, barefooted, with 
many fantastic figures in mud on his face, ran and 
called after his sister to come and see “those 
fairies.” 

Velma said, ‘ We will wait Daisy, and see this 
poor little boy’s sister.” 

In a short time there appeared at the door of a 
little white house a girl of their own age, but so 
thin and care-worn, with a little sickly, crying 
baby in her arms. 

“Now is our chance to carry out our plans,” 
said Daisy, looking at them sympathetically. So 

they stopped, and went to speak to their new 
acquaintance, who, they thought, had once had such 
fortune and pleasure as they were now having. 

They wished first to find out her name, which 
they soon did from one of the little girls in the 
crowd that had now gathered to see more closely 
these “fairies.” Flo was what they called her. 

Daisy and Velma soon learned that their new 
friend with her father and mother and brother had 


lived within a few miles of their own homes ina. 


house as grand as theirs. But her father had failed 
in his business, and lately had passed away from 
them. Thus was she with her brother and mother 
situated. 

Flo went on to relate how once she had been her 
mamma’s only little girl, and had her pony and little 
white dog and all the comforts that money could 
buy. But since then a baby brother had been 
born, and left solely for her to care for, as her 
mother was ill, and, when she was able, went out 
and sewed all day, coming home so weary and 
tired at night for the scanty meals that Flo had 
prepared. : 

Daisy and Velma were wishing that they might 
go in the house, and see what they most needed. 
After a while they were permitted. They climbed 
the dark, narrow stairs. It was so close. Then 
they wished that they were out on that wretched 
street. But, when they entered the room, they 
found the floor, though rough and hard, clean and 
neat. There was but little furniture, but the 
room showed that poverty did not lack cleanliness. 

Velma looked at Daisy in amazement. Never 

had they thought such poverty reigned. But 
their minds were settled on a few things; and these 
they attempted to carry out, little realizing how 
much this one visit was to change their future 
lives. 
That night, as they walked home from the dismal 
streets to the beautiful avenues, so intent on their 
work, they were thinking what was best to do and 
whether to tell their dear parents or continue 
their work alone. 

The next day at supper-time Flo, with her 
brother and mother, were sitting down to a repast 
they had not shared in for many a month; for 


Daisy and Velma had been and sent many needed © 


and good things to them. 

A week of this work went on, and Daisy finally 
told her mamma what had interested her so long. 
At first her ma objected to her going in such 
places, fearing the health of her little daughter ; 
but, on inquiring more into the case, she learned 
that Mrs. Moore, Flo’s mother, had been an 
esteemed friend of hers, and suddenly, after the 
failure of her husband, had disappeared, and 
nothing had been heard from them. 

So gradually the whole family became interested 
in Daisy’s new work. How often Flo had tried to 
find out Daisy’s name! But Daisy, knowing that 
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Mrs. Moore was very sensitive, did not let her 
know for a long time. 

Soon was to come the happy day, Thanksgiving ; 
and such preparations were being made by Velma 
and Daisy to make this a happy day for Mrs. 
Moore! For the girls had noticed that Flo real- 
ized how near the day was at hand, and in what a 
humble way she and her mother were to try to 
enjoy it. How nice the windows were decorated, 
and with such fine things to eat! but never did 
she complain. 

On the morning of the appointed day Velma and 
Daisy were driven to the little white house; and 
such dainties and eatables as were carried into the 
house! Flo was so happy that her tears could 
not express it. We cannot imagine what a joyous 
day was spent at Mrs. Moore’s. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


CONTENTMENT. 

BY KATE §8. GATES. 
ce HAT is the matter with you, Ruth?” 
said Tom. “You look as if you'd lost 


your last friend.” 

“T don’t really know what the trouble is,” an- 
swered Ruth, “only I feel something as the little 
girl in the St. Nicholas did. She was tired of all 
her playthings except a book her mother had put 
away,— nothing else would please her. ‘The inter- 
estin’ one,’ says she, ‘is that high up one. Seems 
to me the fings you. want just has to be somefin’ 
you hasn’t got, and that’s the interestin’ one!’ says 
she. It seems to me the things we want are 
usually the ‘high up ones’ we haven’t got and 
that can’t be had.” 

“Then, if I were in your place,” said Tom, philo- 
sophically, “I’d cultivate a taste for low berries. 
They’re just as good, for aught I know, if you only 
think so.” 

“You remind me,” said Aunt Margaret, looking 
up from her sewing, “of Thackeray. ‘WhenI was 
a boy,’ he said, ‘I wanted some taffy. It was a 
shilling. I hadn’t one. When I was a man, I had 
a shilling; but I didn’t want any taffy.’” 

“T feel to sympathize with him,” laughed Ruth. 
“Why is it ever thus? ” 

‘Because we have not learned Paul’s lesson to 
be content with the things we have,” said Aunt 
Margaret. ‘When what we desire is out of our 
reach, as Tom says, instead of looking up longingly 
at that, why not try to enjoy what is attainable? 

“And that reminds me, I saw old Mr. Tuttle 
yesterday. You remember him, don’t you? He 
used to own the Dexter place; but he lost all his 
property, then his wife and children died, and 
soon after he had cataracts come on his eyes, so 
now he is almost blind. 

“He is at the almshouse. I was passing there 
yesterday, and saw him sitting out on the porch. 
Sol stopped. I think I never saw any one change 
as he has. He was haughty and had such an un- 
pleasant manner. And, for all he seemed to have 
everything heart could wish, he never appeared 
satisfied or happy, but was always worrying and 
finding fault. 

“Now he is patient and cheerful, and has such 
a happy look on his face. 

“°Tt’s wonderful,’ he said, ‘how good the Lord 
is tome. I forgot about him in the days of my 
prosperity. Somehow, I started out with the idea 
of making money. I thought, if I only had plenty 
of money, I should be perfectly happy. But the 
more’l had, the more I wanted, and the more dis- 
satisfied I felt. I was straining every nerve for 
something that wasn’t worth while. 

“°T thought it was pretty hard when my troubles 
began to come. I was bitter enough for a long 
while. I said God could not love me, or he would 


never send me so much sorrow; but now I see that 
it was just because he loved me that he sent it. 

“*He wanted to give me something infinitely 
better than what he was taking from me. I’m 
old and blind and poor, ‘and all my family are 
gone; but the dear Lord is with me, and I can’t 
tell you how he fills my heart with peace!’ 

“JT think, Ruth dear, if you will ask God to give 
you his peace, you, too, can ‘rejoice always,’ come 
what will.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SNOW. 


BY MRS. A. M. MARRIOTT. 


NOW is our cat, and, as her name indicates, 
is white, with the exception of two or three 
coal-black spots on her sides. She was al- 

ways a great pet of mine; and after an absence of 
several weeks from home I was told by the chil- 
dren on my return that Snow had gone to house- 
keeping in a barrel, out in the barn, and had four 
little kittens. ‘“ Mercy, how nice!” I went with 
them to see the kittens, and found three little soft, 
fluffy balls of fur, with short, fat legs and the 
bluest eyes; but where was the other one? 

We looked all around but failed to find it until 
we heard a plaintive little “ m-e-a-u ”in Lightfoot’s 
manger. ‘The pretty black mare had reached over 
and poked her inquisitive nose into the barrel, and, 
finding something soft, lifted it gently into her 
feed-box. Perhaps it scratched her, or perhaps 
her taste for kittens had not been cultivated. At 
any rate, it was unhurt; and we tried to take it up 
to put it back, but “fiz! fiz! spit! fiz! fiz!” 
mingled with growls and squalls, met us every 
time we tried to touch it, in a way that would have 
been terrifying in a larger-animal. 

Lightfoot watched the little fury, much interested, 
her glossy neck arched, her ears vibrating, and her 
bright’ eyes sparkling as if she enjoyed the fun. 
At last I put my apron over the kitten, and carried 
it to the house to show the rest of the family how 
funny it acted. Snow had come out to the barn, 
and found us carrying off her kitten. She was 
very uneasy, and followed us to the house. We 
played with the kitten a little, laughing at the 
spunky little spitfire, Snow watching us all the 
time in morose silence. 

I called her to the kitten; but she would not 
come, till all at once she gave a spring, and, 
seizing kitty by the back of the neck, started to 
the barn. I started, too, as I wanted to see how 
she would get her kitten back in the barrel. She 
would carry it a short way, then stop to rest, then 
go on again. When she reached the barn, she 
jumped from a sack of grain to the manger, then, 
going as near the barrel as she could, jumped to 
the edge of the barrel, letting herself down back- 
wards, and dropped kitty down gently with its 
mates. But she was not through with that kitten 
by any means. She seemed to think it needed a 
lesson of some sort. 

So, after resting a moment, she put one paw 
firmly on the poor little kitten’s back, and boxed 
its ears soundly with the other. Then she pro- 
ceeded to lick it and wash its face thoroughly, 
stopping now and then to administer another re- 
sounding whack with her paw. After she had 
punished kitty to her satisfaction, she licked it 
tenderly, as if sorry for it, then cuddled it to her 
motherly breast, where it soon went to sleep. 


There is nothing which favors and falls in with 
the natural greatness and dignity of human 
nature so much as religion, which does not only 
promise the entire refinement of the mind, but the 
glorifying of the body and the immortality of 
both. ADDISON. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


There is one passage in the Scriptures to which 
all the potentates of Europe seem to have given 
their unanimous assent and approbation, and to 
have studied so thoroughly as to have it quite at 
their fingers’ ends: “ There went out a decree in 
the days of Claudius Cesar, that all the world 
should be taxed.” Coton. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MID-OCEAN METROPOLIS. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


APEETE, the principal town of Tahiti, one 
of the Society group of islands, may well 
claim the title of metropolis; for not more 

than two or three South Sea Island towns can 
compete with it for that distinction. Still, the in- 
habitants of this populous city number only a few 
thousand, about one-fourth of whom are white, as 
many more native, and the remainder a mixed 
race, even the oblique eyes characteristic of the 
Chinese gazing at us from faces semi-Tahitian. 

The houses are chiefly ungarnished frame 
structures, though there are some pretty cot- 
tages, and a few residences which might even 
claim a more pretentious names. Native huts of 
bamboo or of platted palm leaves are relegated to 
the outskirts. There are seen, also, habitations 
constructed by Orientals, of little other material 
than old tin cans. 

The town contains a small French fort, hospi- 
tal, prison, and several schools and churches. 
The commercial interests of this centre of trade 
are represented by a few low wooden stores along 
the beach. 

One point of superiority which Papeete pos- 
sesses over nearly all Polynesia is a market. 

' There white residents purchase from natives, or 
the latter exchange among themselves, fish, bread- 
fruit, yam, taro-root, bananas, oranges, and other 
native products. Goods purchased there are not 
wrapped in paper, but coarse baskets of cocoanut 
leaves may be provided to hold them. Even at 
the stores, purchasers receive bread and divers 
other commodities unwrapped; and many carry 
them thus through the streets. 

Hotels there are none on this island. During 
the sojourn of our little party there we boarded 
with a family who were descendants of some of 
the early missionaries. Their residence, a type of 
the best on the island, is a mere frame shell, un- 
plastered. When the walls are papered, strych- 
nine must be mixed with the paste used, else 
both paste and paper would be devoured by the 
immense roaches that are rife there. Carpets and 
upholstered furniture are not in favor, because of 
furnishing too convenient a retreat for the super- 
abundant fiees and moths. 

Neither stoves nor grates are used in the houses, 
for none are needed. The white residents gener- 
ally have borrowed from the native the plan of 
maintaining a separate building for a cook-house, 
and in some instances a third structure is used as 
a dining-room. 

European and American settlers have brought 
with them numerous reminders of the home land. 
Thus in the yards may be seen, growing side by 
side with palms and gorgeous tropic flowers, many 
of our own favorite plants. 

Along the roads near town are still indications 
of cotton plantations formerly cultivated, but now 
abandoned because of the unprofitable state of the 
market. Of the hundreds of Chinamen who were 
imported to work on these plantations, a few still 
remain, as gardeners, bakers, and traders; but 
many are scattered among other islands. The 
islanders cannot be relied upon for regular work 
because of indolence and inebriety. 

Sugar-cane is an important product of Tahiti; 


and mills in the suburbs of Papeete reduce it to 
molasses and rum, the latter finding very ready 
sale among the natives. Vanilla beans and coffee 
also are grown here to some extent, and shipped 
to foreign countries. But the chief traffic of this 
port is in cocoanuts, brought from the different 
islands of the group, to be shipped to America and 
Europe; and pearl shells, brought from the 
Tuamotus and other low islands in small trading- 
schooners, and reloaded on merchant vessels. 

A place of interest a few miles from Papeete is 
a small cape where more than a hundred years 
ago a temporary observatory was erected by Eng- 
lish astronomers sent out by their government to 
view the transit of Venus. Captain Cook was in 
charge of the expedition. A light-house now oc- 
cupies the former site of the observatory. : 

One does not tarry long in Papeete without 
hearing of the natural fort in a high valley near, 
where the natives gathered to withstand French 
control after England ceded the island to that 
nation, nearly fifty years ago. The narrow track 
which leads to the valley passes across the face of 
a nearly perpendicular cliff, being about a thou- 
sand feet from its base. From the top of the 
cliff the natives, at the time of their intrenchment 
in the valley, were prepared to cast down rocks on 
any French soldiers who might venture thither; 
and the Tahitians thought themselves secure, with 
abundance of fresh water obtainable and their 
staple foods growing close at hand. But one of 
their own race betrayed them, guiding the soldiers 
by a circuitous inland route to the retreat. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In the picture on the first page John is not 
doing any harm to the crab, though the crab may 
do some (little) hurt to John. He has his pail of 
water, into which the crabs, star-fish, and other 
prizes skilfully captured are carefully put. John 
is a pupil at the Sunday School of the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, and has learned there kind- 
ness to everything. But the crab has not been 
taught to do anything but to look out for himself. 
He does not know that John is a friend. We 
hope John’s fingers did not suffer when he picked 
up the crab. Ask him. 

How many of our young readers have tried to 
preach? The pulpit in the picture on page 13 is 
not much like the regular church ones, and the 
congregation seems to be smiling. What is the 
youthful minister saying? What is his text? 
Why this smiling? Where is the choir ? Thomas 
is the name of the boy with the upraised hand, and 
he is just saying: “Now brothers and sisters, 
listen and be good. Always go to Sunday School. 
Always make things pleasant and nice for your 
teachers. Learn your lessons, little children, and 
keep your books clean. Bring a contribution, 
and be glad to do something. When you sing, 
sing up as if you liked it. Make sunshine, my 
dear hearers, make everything bright and happy.” 

Thomas said more in his first. sermon, but we 
cannot repeat it all here. The Editor asked Mary 
(she is the girl this way) why the listeners were 
smiling; and she answered that Thomas made 
them laugh by calling them “ brothers and sisters.” 
But Thomas was right, as any Methodist preacher 
will testify. 

To any parent reading this “ Editor’s Chair,” we 
modestly address these questions: Is not the edu- 
cation of your child in the great matters of relig- 
ion a most important affair? Will it do to allow 
the subject only accidental attention? For happi- 
ness or for misery, in every-day life, is not the 
choice of a religious faith supreme? Join cordial 
hands, then, with your minister and Sunday- 


School teacher in this matter. Find out what 
your child has for lessons. Help him or her in 
studying them.. Encourage attendance. Co-oper- 
Lend a Hand! 


LETTER-BOX. 


PUZZLE I. 


THE first letters of the correct answers tell you the 
name of the contributor’s pastor : — 


1. Who was the religious founder of Judaism ? 
2. For what woman did Jacob labor fourteen years? 
3. Through what did the Israelites wander forty 


4. What other name had Jacob? 
5. To which of the twelve tribes did the priests 


6. On what mountain did Moses receive the Ten 
Commandments? 

7. What branch did the dove bring to Noah to show 
him the flood had subsided ? 

8. On what mountain did Moses die? 


A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


I Am a river in Europe. 

Add one letter to me, and I am the name of a poet. 
Add another letter, and I am what he wrote. 

Add one letter, and I am used in boiling food. 

Add two letters, and I am a small horse. 

Add one letter, and I am part of a vegetable. 

Add two letters, and I am opposite of rich. : 
Add two letters, and I am a high official in the 


Add two letters, and I am to push with a stick. 
Add two letters, and I am a long stick. 

Add two letters, and I am a small lake. 

Add two letters, and I am part of a fence. 

Add four letters, and I am a vegetable. 

Add five letters, and I am opposite of riches. 

Add four letters, and I am used in a gun. 

Add five letters, and I am to have. 

Add four letters, and I am one who works in clay. 


Selected. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE II. 


A CONSONANT. Is to run about. Entrances to 
grounds. The home of wild beasts. A consonant. 


CHARADE II. 
My first two are sweet and toothsome, 
My last is toothsome and sweet : 
If my whole be the man of your choice, 
That you vote for him is meet. 
E. P. P. 


CONUNDRUM II. 


Wuy was it that Adam could never have been a poet ? 


Now, believe me, God hides some high ideal in 
every human soul.. At some time in our life we 
feel atrembling, fearful longing to do some good 
thing. Life finds its noblest spring of excellence 
in this hidden impulse to do our best. 
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